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The  Secularization  of  Love 

By  R.  W.  Tucker 

Ever  more  frequently,  it  seems  to  me.  Friends  are 
standing  up  in  meetings  for  worship  to  give  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  ought  to  love  God  and  try  to  do  His  will. 
I’ve  noticed  at  least  four  arguments,  all  of  them  in  terms 
of  the  material  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  spiritually- 
minded. 

There’s  the  argument  of  the  professional  pacifist,  that 
if  we  love  God,  we’ll  be  able  to  “apply  creative  non¬ 
violence  to  conflict  situations,”  as  the  current  jargon 
has  it.  We’ll  achieve  a  happier  social  order  and  solve 
the  problems  of  a  war-minded  world. 

There’s  the  hedonist  argument,  that  by  loving  God 
we’ll  integrate  our  personalities  and  be  happy.  This  one 
is  usually  clothed  in  the  worst  “gobbledygook”  of  psy¬ 
chological  theory. 

There’s  the  argument  of  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  th^t 
if  we  abide  in  Christian  love,  we’ll  be  popular  with  our 
neighbors  and  achieve  success  in  business. 

And  there’s  the  argument  that  by  growing  close  to 
God  we  can  come  to  understand  His  will  for  us. 

Of  all  these  arguments,  two  observations  may  be 
made.  First,  they’re  blasphemous,  because  they  degrade 
the  concept  of  love.  Unless  love  is  regarded  as  an  end 
in  itself,  it  isn’t  love  at  all  but  just  barren,  deluded 
sentimentality. 

Love,  to  be  sure,  is  indeed  a  means  through  which 
worldly  goals  can  sometimes  be  attained.  But  it’s  a 
means  accessible  only  to  those  who  themselves  regard 
it  as  an  end,  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Second,  these  arguments  aren’t  even  true;  at  least, 
they’re  not  necessarily  true.  Saints  throughout  the  ages 
by  loving  God  and  doing  His  will  have  been  led  not  to 
worldly  success,  but  to  martyrdom;  not  to  happiness,  but 
to  misery;  not  to  popularity,  but  to  being  despised;  to 
knowledge  not  of  God’s  intentions,  but  of  His  inscru¬ 
tability. 

Jesus  loved  God  more  adequately  than  any  of  us.  For 
him  the  path  of  creative  nonviolence  led  to  the  cross. 
It  was  Jesus  who  said  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  “My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,”  Are  these 
the  words  of  a  happy  spirit? 

Again  in  Gethsemane,  Jesus  asked  the  three  men 
closest  to  him,  Peter  and  John  and  James,  to  watch  with 
him  while  he  prayed,  Matthew  relates  that  they  all  three 
fell  asleep,  and  that  Jesus  reproached  them:  “What, 
could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?”  But,  of  course, 
(Continued  on  page  709) 
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Editorial 

Are  the  Churches  **Mi88ing  the  Boat*? 

ECRETARY  OF  STATE  John  Foster  Dulles  made  a 
significant  app>^al  at  the  conclusion  of  his  public 
address  at  the  World  Order  Study  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  held  at  Cleveland,  No¬ 
vember  18  to  21.  He  called  on  the  large  assembly  of 
600  clergy  and  laymen  to  work  for  the  spiritual  redemp¬ 
tion  of  our  nation,  saying,  “In  terms  of  faith  we  seem 
unable  to  articulate  a  basic  philosophy  for  our  times 
which  carries  a  deep  conviction  and  strong  appeal.  In 
terms  of  works  we  seem  to  be  treating  freedom  as  an 
opportunity  for  license,  and  our  productive  power  seems 
often  dedicated  to  frivolities  rather  than  fulfilling  some 
human  needs.  In  some  respects  we  seem  to  be  as  mate¬ 
rialistic  as  the  Communists,  but  without  their  support¬ 
ing  philosophy  and  efficiency.  Surely,  when  we  concern 
ourselves  with  ‘change'  we  must  not  ignore  the  need  to 
change  ourselves.”  His  speech  was  remarkably  free  from 
some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  to  which  the  public  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed.  His  appeal  to  the  churches  to  make 
a  more  convincing  effort  to  remain  in  real  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  people  underlined  inadvertently  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  press  releases  from  the  Conference 
table  asked  about  the  future  of  the  churches.  Are  they 
“  ‘missing  the  boat’  in  any  way  by  the  simple  failure  to 
communicate?” 

A  comprehensive  reply  to  this  question  would  be  too 
large  an  assignment.  The  critical  observer  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Conference  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  happy  position 
of  stating  that  the  churches  are  at  least  aware  of  the 
danger  suggested  in  the  query  and  are,  as  we  believe, 
trying  successfully  to  recover  a  prophetic  message  in  the 
present  international  and  social  chaos.  More  than  that, 
it  was  most  heartening  to  see  during  these  four  days 
men  and  women  from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
at  work  expressing  their  fervent  religious  conviction  in 
convincing  terms.  They  went  about  their  business  of 
dealing  with  complex  international,  social,  and  racial 
problems,  including  integration,  in  a  most  intelligent 
and  broad-minded  manner.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  four  study  groups  and  their  final  statements 
were  remarkable  for  their  progressive  thinking.  No 


Comments 

“boat-missing”  spirit  was  evident  in  any  of  these  papers 
dealing  with  (1)  “The  Power  Struggle  and  Security  in 
a  Nuclear  Age,”  (2)  “Overseas  Areas  of  Rapid  Social 
Change,”  (3)  “The  Changing  Dimensions  of  Human 
Rights,”  and  (4)  “International  Institutions  and  Peace¬ 
ful  Change.” 

Ralph  W.  Sockman  thought  that  the  clergy  was  still 
more  concerned  with  peace  of  mind  than  peace  in  tliC 
world.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  leadership  active  in 
all  segments  of  the  ecumenical  church  gives  stromr  evi¬ 
dence  that  great  changes  are  in  the  making.  The  docu¬ 
ments,  designed  for  study  in  local  churches,  minced  no 
words  about  the  higher  loyalties  to  a  God-given  life  that 
transcend  the  interests  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
our  duty  to  our  own  people.  Freedom,  justice,  and  wel¬ 
fare  are  indivisible,  and  communism  is,  in  part,  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  The 
group  was  emphatic  concerning  the  need  of  the  U.N. 
to  assume  wider  responsibilities.  Military  force  should 
be  used  only  through  the  U.N.  Nuclear  tests  should  at 
once  be  abandoned  unilaterally  by  the  United  States, 
while  negotiations  for  their  general  cessation  should 
proceed.  Conscription  should  be  abolished;  a  U.N.  police 
force  should  be  created;  and  recognition  of  China  should 
no  longer  be  withheld. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  new  realities  of  our  time  per¬ 
vaded  all  meetings.  No  fewer  than  700  million  people 
in  21  nations  have  become  free  during  the  last  15  years. 
Economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations  may 
demand  that  we  raise  our  contribution  to  one  per  cent 
of  our  national  gross  product,  or  about  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  Poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity 
everywhere,  just  as  the  denial  of  human  rights  and  free¬ 
dom  may  become  cause  for  international  war. 

These  few  remarks  cannot  do  more  than  touch  lightly 
upon  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  Conference.  (We 
hope  to  print  a  report  in  a  later  issue.)  Suffice  it  to  say 
again  that  the  most  encouraging  and  forward-looking 
spirit  prevailed  at  all  times.  To  state  this  is  only  fair, 
in  view  of  our  traditional  reservation  concerning  the 
creedal  clause  for  membership  in  the  National  Council 
that  continues  to  irritate  many  individual  Friends  and 
Meetings.  Friends  had  their  share  in  the  work  at  Cleve- 
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land  and  were  well  represented  from  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  reports  from  the  various  Commissions  are  re¬ 
garded  as  working  papers  to  guide  local  church  and 
study  groups;  they  are  not  in  any  way  official  documents 
of  the  National  Council.  Ultimately,  it  will  be  on  the 
level  of  the  local  church  and  Meeting  that  history  will 
pronounce  the  verdict  whether  our  churches  “are  miss¬ 
ing  the  boat”  or  not.  We  have  great  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Cleveland  Conference  will  impart  itself  to  the 
37  million  church  members  everywhere,  and  we  hope 

A  Simple 

As  a  Quaker  mother  at  Christmas,  I  have  a  concern. 

Each  year,  with  the  advent  of  the  holiday  season, 
the  question  in  our  neighborhood  becomes:  “What  do 
you  want  from  Santa?” 

In  our  family  the  children,  who  have  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  this  question  been  getting  along  without  com¬ 
plaint,  start  figuring  out  what  they  want  this  year.  It  is 
not  easy.  They  explore  the  toylands  and  study  the 
catalogues  for  inspiration.  They  all  have  bicycles  or 
tricycles  by  now.  Sleds,  wagons,  skates,  fishing  poles, 
dolls,  and  doll  buggies  spill  from  the  closets,  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  the  garage.  We  must  have  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  games  that  were  ever  thought  up  and  more 
records  than  anyone  can  listen  to  in  a  whole  childhood. 
We  have  perhaps  more  accumulation  than  some,  since 
almost  from  the  birth  of  our  first  child  there  has  been 
expectation  of  another  for  whom  to  save  the  smallest 
rocking  horse  and  trike.  Even  so,  most  of  what  we  have 
is  considered  standard  equipment  in  a  multitude  of 
Amercan  homes,  far  less  than  standard  in  many  that  we 
know. 

Two  years  ago,  with  the  conclusion  that  Christmas 
as  a  time  of  giving  was  resulting  in  too  much  getting, 
we  requested  Santa  Claus  please  to  limit  his  generosity 
to  the  filling  of  our  Christmas  stockings.  Since  then  our 
steadfast  goal  has  been  a  simple  Christmas,  but  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  freeing  ourselves  from  the  luxurious 
complexity  which  lies  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
American  holiday  season.  We  have  encouraged  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  their  gift  money  and  we  have  used  ours  for 
CARE  parcels,  UNICEF,  and  such  family  projects  as 
trimming  a  mitten  tree.  But  still  those  weeks  before 
Christmas  are  crowded  with  giant  evergreens,  parades, 
parties,  glitter,  and  excitement.  From  Halloween  until 
the  New  Year  the  beautiful,  sacred  music  of  Christmas 
blares  forth  from  the  radio,  the  supermarkets,  and  the 


especially  that  it  will  inspire  Friends  Meetings  with  its 
forward-looking  thoughts. 

Cleveland  has  made  it  abundantly  evident  that  many, 
many  church  groups  have  as  strong  and  intelligent  a 
peace  testimony  as  Friends  may  have  had  in  the  past. 
This  is  not  to  ignore  the  many  problems  still  existing 
in  the  ranks  of  church  membership.  But  we  ought  to 
beware  of  thinking  that  the  hazard  of  “missing  the  boat” 
might  possibly  be  confined  to  church  groups  and  that  it 
could  never  happen  within  the  ranks  of  Quakerism  at 
large. 

Christmas 

dime  stores  until  it  becomes  a  great,  deafening  noise. 
Santa  Claus  is  everywhere,  and  the  baby  Jesus  is  scarcely 
to  be  found. 

The  building  up  of  wants,  the  availability  and  abuYi- 
dance  of  material  wealth,  along  with  the  “buy-buy” 
pressures  which  encourage  unneeded  needs  are  indeed 
cause  for  alarm.  Most  of  our  children  will  grow  up 
never  having  needed  anything. 

As  a  child,  I  was  admonished  to  eat  all  the  food  on 
my  plate:  “Think  of  the  starving  children  in  China.” 
Starvation  was  altogether  outside  my  experience.  Even 
I  could  see  that  whether  I  ate  my  food  or  not  would 
have  no  effect  on  those  hungry,  faraway  children  but 
only  on  the  dog,  who  would  get  whatever  I  left.  So  it 
is  when  I  tell  our  Peter  that  his  three-year-old,  third- 
hand  bike  cannot  be  replaced:  “Think  of  all  the  little 
boys  in  the  world  who  can  never  even  think  of  wishing 
for  a  bicycle.”  A  boy  without  at  least  hope  of  a  bicycle 
is  not  within  his  experience.  But  to  get  this  bikeless  boy, 
who  also  needs  such  ordinary  American  things  as  shoes, 
vaccinations,  and  milk,  within  the  comprehension  of 
Peter  and  the  others  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

The  splendid,  carefully  planned  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  packets,  “Days  of  Discovery”  and 
“Friendly  Things  to  Do,”  as  well  as  the  many  other 
ideas  for  children’s  sharing  activities  and  projects  worked 
out  these  past  years  by  the  AFSC  are  invaluable  for 
family  use,  as,  of  course,  they  are  for  Scout,  club,  and 
school  groups.  Another  meaningful  thing  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  hearing  stories  about  and  seeing  colored 
slides  of  the  boys  and  girls  my  husband  and  I  have 
known  in  children’s  institutions  and  child-welfare  agen¬ 
cies  where  we  have  worked  during  the  past  thirteen 
years.  They  like  hearing  about  the  many  stockings  there 
were  to  fill  at  Christmas  in  the  Ithaca  Children’s  Home, 
and  especially  they  like  the  story  of  our  Christmas  cele- 
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bration  with  the  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  Children’s 
Village  in  Bad  Aibling,  Germany,  where  we  were  work¬ 
ing  with  the  AFSC  in  1949  and  in  1950,  when  our  own 
first  child  was  born. 

We  used  to  talk  of  and  plan  for  a  world  where  there 
would  be  “freedom  from  want.”  By  that  I  think  we 
meant  freedom  from  the  want  of  food,  shelter,  clothing. 
But  now  we  in  our  plenty,  rather  than  becoming  free 
from  want,  have  become  imprisoned  by  new  wants, 
always  wanting  the  next  thing  on  the  list.  Meeting  such 
a  want  leads  only  to  more  wanting. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  turn  about  to  discover 
with  our  children  how  much  we  can  have  even  if  we 
make  no  new  lists  at  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
find  a  way  to  help  our  children  to  learn  and  to  teach 
ourselves  not  to  want,  for  so  long  as  there  is  still  some 
one  thing  more  we  think  we  want,  one  thing  the  having 
of  which  we  consider  essential  to  our  happiness,  we  can¬ 
not  even  begin  to  be  free  to  see  the  real  want  that  re¬ 
mains  so  apparent  in  the  wider  world. 

I  begin  feeling  sorry  about  Christmas  in  October, 
when  the  unsolicited  little  gift  catalogues  begin  to  arrive. 
Giving  among  Americans  has  lost  its  spontaneity.  It  has 
become  at  times  a  duty,  at  times  a  business  obligation — 
"good  business,”  the  catalogues  say  —  and  less  often  a 
simple,  clear  expression  of  friendship  and  love.  Hence 
it  has  become  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  experts.  These 
gift  houses  spend  all  year  creating  jeweled  bottle  openers, 
musical  alarm  clocks,  monogrammed  safety  pins  for 
Americans  to  give  to  fellow  Americans  who  already  have 
everything  else.  And  then  comes  the  morning  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  when,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night,  wrappings 
and  ribbons  are  torn  off,  and  new  acquisitions  compared. 
The  tensions  and  excitement  of  weeks  are  released,  they 
subside,  and  one  can  almost  hear  a  murmured  “Is  that 
all?” 

Why  “Is  that  all?”  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  too 
much?  What  is  the  “all,”  the  whole  of  Christmas?  This 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  think  I  know  at  least  some 
of  the  parts.  Christmas  is  the  time  when  God  shared 
Himself  with  the  world,  and  so  it  is  a  time  for  us  to 
share.  It  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  who  lived  to  enlighten 
us,  to  teach  us  a  way  of  love,  whose  birth  brought  the 
promise  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men  everywhere. 
So  for  us  it  is  a  time  to  seek  new  ways  to  show  our  en¬ 
lightenment  and  our  love,  and  to  help  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise.  Christmas  is  a  time  of  joy,  of  praise,  yes, 
but  a  time  when  we  must  not  forget  that  the  miracle 
of  the  birth,  the  joy  of  it,  was  followed  by  overwhelming 
suffering,  overcome  by  overwhelming  love. 

Perhaps  my  feeling  of  urgency  is  greater  this  year 
because  of  the  ever-increasing  efforts  being  directed  to¬ 


ward  keeping  and  adding  to  the  already  absurd  propor¬ 
tions  of  material  wealth  in  this  country,  of  clutching  it 
to  ourselves,  while  our  sharing  in  any  generous  way  is 
as  usual  bound  up  with  military  and  who-is-on-our-side 
considerations.  At  the  same  time  I — and  perhaps  many 
others,  too — are  burdened  by  a  sense  of  impending  dis¬ 
aster,  nagged  by  a  persistent  feeling  that  there  is  surely 
something  we  ought  to  be  doing,  that  we  are  capable 
of  doing,  if  we  could  only  quickly  enough  remember 
what  it  is. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  long  to  give  of  ourselves  and  our 
goods  to  show  our  love  and  our  adoration,  as  did  the 
shepherds  and  the  Magi;  but  for  the  most  part  we  fail, 
or  find  only  small  successes  in  small,  unimaginative  ways. 
To  find  new  ways,  creative  ways,  is  the  concern  that 
I  have,  to  get  ourselves  unentangled  from  the  accessories 
of  the  season  so  that  we  can  be  free  to  seek  the  miracle 
of  love  that  is  at  the  center. 

Natalie  Pierce  Kent 

The  Secularization  of  Love 

(Continued  from  page  706) 

they  couldn’t;  in  the  end  he  was  all  alone,  where  no 
friend  could  help. 

Finally,  on  the  cross  he  said,  “My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?”  These  are  not  the  words  of 
one  to  whom  love  of  God  has  brought  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  God’s  purposes. 

We  can  freely  hope,  then,  that  our  love  of  God  will 
bring  us  many  things.  But  we  can’t  assume  it  will  bring 
us  other  than  failure,  despair,  loneliness,  and  bewilder¬ 
ment.  A  Quaker  ministry  that  suggests  anything  else  is 
a  false  ministry,  as  well  as  a  blasphemous  one. 

There  remains  one  valid  argument  for  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  the  argument  that  reasserts  that  love  is  an  end, 
in  fact,  our  only  end;  that  our  purpose,  the  nature  of 
our  being,  is  to  love  God;  that  insofar  as  we  do  not  ful¬ 
fill  this  destiny  we  pervert  our  function  in  creation  and 
are  less  than  whole  human  beings. 

This  is  a  demonstrable  argument.  Theologically,  for 
instance,  it’s  the  whole  core  of  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Some  modem  psychologists  teach  it.  Above 
all,  it’s  an  approach  that  we  can  intuitively  recognize 
as  true  when  we  search  our  hearts.  I  recommend  it  to 
those  Friends  who  feel  they  must  rise  in  meeting  to  cite 
reasons  for  loving  God. 

But  I  suggest  that  in  most  cases  they’d  do  better  by 
not  rising  at  all.  Most  people  who  come  to  meeting  are 
already  piersuaded  that  the  inward  life  is  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  What  they’re  really  looking  for  is  an  atmosphere 
of  reverent  silence  in  which  to  cultivate  it. 
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THE  YOKE  OF  CHRIST  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  By 
Elton  Trueblood.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1958. 
192  pages.  $3.00 

These  eighteen  short  sermons  are  interesting  and  edifying. 
Each  throws  fresh  light  on  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  New 
Testament  passage.  Each  indicates,  sometimes  discomfortingly, 
applications  today  of  principles  set  forth  1900  years  ago. 

Elton  Trueblood  is  deeply  concerned  that  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  gain  a  sense  of  the  urgency  and  devotion  of  their  faith. 
He  persists  in  reminding  them  of  their  responsibility  to  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  faith  they  profess.  He  writes;  .  .  My  task  is  not 
to  talk  about  my  virtue,  which  in  any  case  is  nonexistent,  but 
about  the  love  of  Christ  to  which,  unworthy  as  I  am,  I  can 
announce  my  dedication  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  to  do  the  same.  .  .  .” 

While  he  appreciates  the  necessity  of  times  of  retirement 
and  solitary  recollection,  Elton  Trueblood  holds  that  the  small, 
devoted  group  is  the  necessary  unit  of  an  effective  Christian 
movement. 

For  personal  study  and  worship  and  for  groups  these  vigor¬ 
ous,  brief  sermons  will  be  found  helpful,  interesting,  and 
stimulating.  Richard  R.  Wood 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  BRONTES.  By  Annette  B.  Hop¬ 
kins.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1958.  130  pages, 
plus  40  pages  of  notes,  and  an  index.  $4.50 
This  Quaker  writer  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  one  of  England’s  more  unhappy  liter¬ 
ary  families.  The  publishers  suggest  that  the  book  was  written 
to  correct  the  popular  impression  that  Patrick  Bronte  was  an 
eccentric,  tyrannical,  possessive  master  who  warped  the  minds 
of  his  daughters.  The  book  is  an  honest  and  workmanlike  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  an  individual  by  taking  up  each  prejudg¬ 
ment  in  turn  and  examining  it  under  the  light  of  presently 
available  knowledge.  Somehow  this  re-examination  leaves  the 
reader  without  any  feeling  of  real  warmth  for  this  man,  who 
must  have  left  his  imprint  on  literary  history.  Annette  Hopkins 
has  tried  to  summon  all  the  evidence  she  could  find,  and  has 
presented  her  case  before  the  bar  of  justice  well;  but  the  father 
of  this  writing  family  emerges  as  a  fairly  grim  person. 

Sylvan  E.  Wallen 

IF  THE  CHURCHES  WANT  WORLD  PEACE.  By  Norman 
Hill  and  Doniver  Lund.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1958.  150  pages.  $3.00 

"What  can  the  churches  do  about  it?”  are  the  opening 
words  of  this  provocative  book.  Total  war  places  the  Christian 
church  on  the  defensive,  as  it  reflects  the  absence  of  Christian 
virtues  and  calls  for  hatred  and  murder.  Continually  from 
1846-48,  in  our  war  with  Mexico,  clergymen  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  attitudes  asserted  as  Christian.  The  authors  take 
us  through  the  League  of  Nations,  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
United  Nations,  up  to  the  great  ecumenical  movement  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  citing  the  various 
stands  church  leaders  have  taken. 


They  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  clergy  need  to  be 
warned  against  underestimating  the  immensity  of  the  problems 
faced  by  our  government  in  making  foreign  policy  and  against 
the  temptation  to  offer  ready,  often  ill-considered  solutions. 
While  pressure  on  the  government  is  the  right  and  privilege  of 
any  g^oup  in  a  democracy,  the  churches  are  amateurs.  Only 
after  deep  study  on  the  principles  of  international  politics  can 
sound  pronouncements  be  made. 

The  clue  to  the  opportunity  of  the  church  in  foreign  affairs 
is  to  give  the  people  character,  shaping  their  philosophy  and 
making  men  of  quality  play  their  proper  role  in  foreign  affairs. 
"True  honest-to-goodness  Christianity  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  will  work  its  alchemy  in  foreign  policy  as  surely 
as  a  base  will  neutralize  an  acid.” 

A  wealth  of  material  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
many  references  to  Quakers  as  well  as  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  and  sound  advice  that  may  help  in 
our  too  frequent  pressures  make  this  book  a  most  important 

one  to  read.  ,  „  „ 

Lydia  B.  Stokes 


Book  Survey 

Broken  Blossoms.  The  Story  of  Our  Son  Art.  By  Avery  D. 
Weage.  Dorrance  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1958.  116 
pages.  $2.50 

This  is  a  minister’s  tender  and  unpretentious  tale  of  family 
life  centered  up>on  the  loss  of  a  promising  son  in  early  manhood. 

What’s  Right  with  Race  Relations?  By  Harriet  Harmon 
Dexter.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1958.  240  pages  and 
index.  $4.00 

This  thoughtful  and  sympathetically  written  book  may  bring 
more  information  about  the  progress  made  than  real  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  it.  Mrs.  Dexter  is  now  a  teacher  and  counselor  of  girls 
at  Northland  College.  She  has  gotten  into  a  minimum  of  pages 
a  maximum  of  information.  All  of  us  who  are  active  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  better  human  understanding  will  be  thankful  for  this 
resource  book.  Her  reporting  covers  the  experiences  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minority  groups,  with  most  emphasis,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  on  case  histories  of  adjustments  of  differences  between 
Negroes  and  whites.  From  "close  to  home”  is  her  account  of 
the  Concord  Park  Homes,  Greenbelt  Knoll,  and  Suburban 
Housing,  Inc.  To  those  of  us  who  are  not  antagonistic  but  just 
weary  and  dismayed,  many  of  the  recounted  accomplishments 
will  be  hopeful  rather  than  as  cheering  as  the  title  suggests. 

Temporal  and  Eternal.  By  Charles  P6guy.  Translated  with 
an  Introduction  by  Alexander  Dru.  Harf>er  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1958.  158  pages.  $3.50 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  P^guy’s  social  thought  to  appear  in 
English  and  the  first  of  a  projected  three  or  four  volumes  which 
will  cover  the  main  body  of  his  nonpoetic  works.  These  two 
essays  by  this  Catholic  writer  will  be  of  interest  to  many  Friends. 

Approach.  A  Literary  Magazine  published  four  times  a 
year.  Editors:  Albert  and  Helen  Fowler,  114  Petrie  Avenue, 
Rosemont,  Pa.  Spring  Issue,  1958.  32  pages.  50  cents 

When  You  Lose  a  Loved  One.  By  Ernest  Osborne.  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  (22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.). 
28  pages.  25  cents 
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From  Our  t/JV.  Representative 

Here  in  Bali,  Indonesia,  it  is  more  beautiful  than  one  can 
imagine.  Men  and  women,  wearing  sarong-type  skirts  and  gay 
blouses,  walk  along  the  palm-shaded  roads,  balancing  heavy 
loads  on  their  heads.  Many  beautiful  temples,  some  with 
pagodas  of  thatch,  add  much  to  the  landscape.  The  cultivation 
of  neat  rice  paddies  on  the  terraced  mountain  sides  indicates 
the  energy  of  the  people.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty  and 
plenty  on  this  island  there  is  so  much  poverty. 

This  country,  newly  independent  after  400  years  of  Dutch 
rule,  needs  much  help.  Technical  assistance  and  capital  are 
needed  in  order  to  use  the  resources  of  rubber,  oil,  and  tin, 
and  to  train  people  in  various  essential  skills. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
help  that  is  given  by  the  United  Nations.  This  morning  we 
discussed  the  leprosy  situation  with  Dr.  Boenjamin,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  leprosy  Institute  in  Djakarta,  and  with  Dr.  Blanc, 
the  World  Health  Organization  expert  who  gives  technical 
advice.  Unsanitary  conditions  cause  leprosy.  The  doctors 
stated  that  more  than  100,000  persons  are  suffering  from  leprosy 
in  this  country.  It  is  contagious  and  difficult  to  detect.  The 
United  Nations  Children’s 'Fund  is  promoting  an  antileprosy 
campaign;  for  this  it  is  supplying  a  new  drug,  D.D.S. 

Here  in  Denpasar,  where  we  are  staying,  there  is  a  UNICEF 
Mother  and  Child  Health  Center.  When  we  stopped  in  this 
morning,  there  were  many  mothers  with  babies,  and  sometimes 
older  children  were  carrying  little  babies.  They  had  come  for 
consultation  or  treatment,  and  to  get  the  bottle  of  milk,  avail¬ 
able  to  each.  In  some  cases  particular  formulas  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  particular  babies.  To  see  such  need  and  the  help  that 
mothers  are  receiving  in  a  place  like  this  makes  one  realize  the 
importance  of  supporting  the  work  of  UNICEF.  It  really 
affects  one  deeply. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  family  in  their  home,  ac¬ 
companied  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  mother  had  used  the 
facilities  of  the  Center,  and  the  midwife  had  come  to  her  home. 
There  is  a  three-year  period  of  training  for  midwives;  much  of 
the  time  is  spent  assisting  in  hospitals. 

When  we  were  in  Djakarta,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  session  of  a  seminar  at  the  Fundamental  Edu¬ 
cation  Center,  located  some  distance  from  the  city.  We  were 


accompanied  by  Manuel  Arnalso,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Social  and  Cultural  Organization  Chief  of  Missions.  Represen¬ 
tatives  had  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  confer 
on  the  techniques  and  the  production  of  reading  material  for 
new  literates.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  for  this  new  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Dutch  had  done  nothing  to  promote  education 
beyond  the  beginning  school  years. 

The  houses  in  this  Center  were  built  by  the  local  people; 
the  government  is  building  new  high  schools. 

The  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  assist¬ 
ing  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  setting  up  new  programs.  In  Viet 
Nam  we  visited  the  new  Fundamental  Education  Center,  which 
opened  in  May.  In  cooperation  with  the  government,  it  is 
developing  a  program  along  the  lines  of  the  famous  Patzcuaro 
Center  in  Mexico.  Three  students  from  Viet  Nam  leave  soon 
for  Mexico  for  further  training. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  which  we  have  visited 
in  Asia  is  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Saigon.  WHO  and 
UNICEF  are  combining  their  efforts  in  this  large  hospital, 
which  is  serving  thousands  of  people.  There  is  only  one  social 
worker,  however,  who  makes  visits  to  homes  and  assists  in 
planned  parenthood. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  Permanent  Representative  to  the  U.N.:  “What  we  must 
hope  for  in  the  future  is  that  the  West  will  approach  the  East 
in  a  new  spirit  that  will  be  both  bold  and  patient.  Such  a  spirit 
coming  out  of,  and  reflecting,  the  scientific  West  would  find  its 
counterpart  in  the  revolutionary  East.  Moreover,  it  would  act 
as  a  challenge  to  Asia  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  its  social 
upheaval  and  to  direct  the  forces  that  are  released  along 
humanitarian  and  constructive  channels.” 

October  25,  1958  ESTHER  HOLMES  JONES 

• 

If  we  want  an  abiding  peace  we  must  build  an  international 
community.  It  is  a  vast  task  and  the  building  will  take  a  long 
time.  But  we  can  lay  the  cornerstone  and  can  set  up  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  continue  the  job  of  construction. — Robert  MacIver, 
Toward  an  Abiding  Peace 
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Friends  at  the  UJV. 

Friends  from  Kenya  on  the  U.N.  Quaker  Team 

It  looks  more  like  divine  planning  than  coincidence  that, 
as  members  of  the  first  intervisitation  program,  two  Friends 
from  Kenya  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.,  and  in  particular  to  the  U.N.,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  an  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  is  at  last  being  set 
up.  After  years  of  recognition  of  the  need  for  such  an  author¬ 
ized  group  and  after  long  debate,  last  year’s  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  voted  its  creation.  The  offices  of  the  new 
Commission,  in  charge  of  coordinating  all  efforts  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Africa,  are  presently  being  organized  at  Addis 
Ababa  in  Ethiopia,  neighbor  to  Kenya. 

Friends  in  Kenya,  as  I  learned  from  the  charming  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  couple,  Jotham  and  Rhoda  Standa,  knew  little  about 
the  U.N.  The  participation  of  Jotham  Standa  in  the  Bad  Pyr- 
mont  Conference  of  Friends,  held  in  Germany  in  September, 
gave  him  a  needed  and  wanted  contact  with  Friends  from  all 
over  the  world.  It  also  revealed  to  him  the  activities  of  the  U.N., 
as  well  as  the  concern  of  Quakers  in  its  programs  for  furthering 
peace  and  improving  the  conditions  of  life  for  all  mankind. 

The  Standas  are  now  in  New  York,  where  they  are  members 
of  the  team  of  the  U.N.  Quaker  Program,  whose  Director, 
Elmore  Jackson,  has  recently  returned  from  a  Friends  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Middle  East.  He  and  Beth  Jackson  are  again  hosts 
at  Quaker  House,  where  Jotham  and  Rhoda  Standa  are  able  to 
meet  and  talk  with  delegates  and  officials  of  the  U.N.  With  the 
other  members  of  the  team,  Elton  Atwater  and  Virginia  Wil¬ 
liams,  they  attend  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
13th  session. 

Jotham,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kenya,  is  a  farmer 
and  lives  in  Lugulu.  He  sells  his  crops  of  corn  and  millet,  cof¬ 
fee,  oranges,  and  lemons  to  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  of  the 
region.  He  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  teacher  at  the  Mihuu 
Friends  School  for  several  years.  Lately  he  has  become  the 
General  Supervisor  of  Friends  Schools. 

His  wife,  Rhoda,  also  a  teacher,  obtained  her  diploma  after 
her  second  child  was  born,  taking  care  of  her  household  duties 
besides  following  the  course,  while  her  husband  was  baby-sit¬ 
ting  for  her,  farming,  and  teaching  school,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Rhoda  may  well  be  able  to  tell  us  a  secret  formula  of  youth, 
looking,  as  she  does,  like  a  beautiful  teen-ager,  although  she  is 
the  mother  of  eight  children. 

Friends  in  Kenya  seem  to  have  both  the  energy  and  the  will 
to  attend  meetings  for  worship.  The  Standas,  more  fortunate 
than  most  of  their  neighbors,  have  a  car,  but  some  Friends  in 
Kenya  have  to  walk  seven  miles  to  attend  meeting,  and  they 
rarely  miss  one,  I  was  told.  Friends  living  in  villages  have  two 
worship  periods  on  First-day,  one  at  7  a.m.,  and  later,  after 
having  gone  home  for  breakfast,  they  come  back  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  at  10  a.m. 

I  feel  deeply  that  with  leaders  of  the  moral  integrity  and 


spiritual  understanding  of  Jotham  Standa,  Friends  Meetings  in 
Kenya  must  have  spiritual  guidance  that  is  responsible  and  of 
a  high  level. 

At  the  U.N.,  Jotham  Standa  has  attended  meetings  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  concerned 
with  Trusteeship  matters.  This  Committee  does  not  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Kenya,  as  this  country  is  a  British  Crown  Col¬ 
ony.  Its  discussions  have  centered  up  to  now  around  South- 
West  Africa,  but  petitioners  coming  from  Trust  Territories, 
such  as  the  Cameroons,  Togoland,  and  others,  were  also  heard. 
Jotham  said  that  the  petitions  reflect  situations  similar  to  those 
prevailing  in  his  country,  viz.,  lack  of  medical  services,  poverty, 
tense  racial  relations,  and  shortage  of  educational  facilities. 
When  I  asked  what  was  their  greatest  need  in  order  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  Jotham’s  answer  was  prompt:  “Landl” 
The  black  population  of  Kenya  lives  on  overcrowded  reserva¬ 
tions.  Since  this  is  a  problem  and  a  responsibility  of  the  British 
government,  I  went  on  to  the  next  question:  “What  could  be 
done  in  order  to  help  in  the  present  situation?’’  * 

Jotham  told  me  that  farming  equipment — for  instance, 
tractors — to  be  pooled  by  the  Farmers’  Cooperatives  and  lent  to 
members  at  a  low  cost,  would  be  of  immense  value.  But  first 
of  all  comes  the  health  problem.  Friends  in  the  Lugulu  area 
are  in  great  need  at  this  moment  of  a  second  doctor.  Clinics 
are  few  and  still  too  expensive  for  a  population  so  short  of 
means  that  it  can  seldom  pay  the  medical  bills.  Schools  and 
school  materials  are  lacking,  especially  for  secondary  schools. 

There  are  28,000  Quakers  in  Kenya.  Friends  like  Jotham 
and  Rhoda  Standa  would  rank  among  the  61ite  in  any  Quaker 
community  that  holds  to  its  principles.  Given  some  help  to 
overcome  the  most  pressing  necessities,  the  Kenya  Friends  might 
well  become  one  of  the  most  decisive  moral  forces  in  Africa, 
capable  of  building  a  bridge  of  understanding  between  black 
and  white,  as  well  as  between  the  Continent  of  Africa  and  the 
Western  world. 

Friends  and  readers  of  the  News  of  the  U.N.  will  realize,  as 
I  do,  that  they  have  heard  not  only  the  voice  of  an  African 
Quaker  but  a  petition,  unofficial,  it  is  true,  but  coming  to  them 
direct  from  Africa. 

Jotham  and  Rhoda  Standa  will  be  among  us  until  January. 
Then,  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  being  over, 
they  will  leave  for  England  to  stay  for  several  months  at 
Woodbrooke  College,  Birmingham.  NORA  B.  CORNELISSEN 

• 

And  He  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong 
nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares,  and  their  swords  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more. — Micah  4:  3 
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Nine  Years  of  UNRWA 

The  Palestine  War  in  the  summer  of  1948  left  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  Arabs  homeless.  These  unfortunate  people 
dispersed  to  four  countries,  Jordan,  Gaza  (under  Egyptian  mili¬ 
tary  control),  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  At  first,  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  carried 
out  an  emergency  relief  program,  but  as  a  year  passed  and  the 
emergency  was  not  solved,  the  United  Nations  formed  a  new 
agency  to  take  over  and  carry  on  their  work.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRWA)  was  established  in  December,  1949,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  with  a  life  expectancy  of  six  months. 

Today,  nine  years  have  passed,  and  the  number  of  refugees 
on  UNRWA’s  relief  rolls  remains  approximately  one  million. 

That  no  settlement  has  been  reached  stems  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  most  important  has  been  the  reluctance  of 
the  Israeli  government  to  honor  the  United  Nations  resolution 
to  give  the  refugees  the  choice  of  repatriation  or  compensation. 
In  the  refugee  camps  this  promise  has  been  a  source  of  hope, 
and  even  today  many  cling  to  this  stand  and  refuse  UNRWA 
attempts  to  resettle  them.  A  quotation  from  the  Annual  Direc¬ 
tor’s  Report  of  UNRWA,  1955-56,  declares:  .  .  the  refugee 

problem  is  at  the  core  of  the  Palestine  question,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  explosive  political  issues  in  the  host  countries  and 
in  the  whole  Near  East.” 

Until  the  1948  United  Nations  resolution,  or  some  other 
general-area  settlement,  is  implemented,  the  refugee  situation 
will  remain  static.  Pending  such  a  change,  UNRWA  continues 
to  encourage  resettlement  on  a  small  scale  for  those  who  will 
accept  it.  Refugees  with  salable  skills  have  generally  found 
employment  in  the  host  countries,  except  in  Gaza,  and  are 
earning  enough  to  supplement  their  rations,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  dispense  with  them  altogether.  UNRWA  operates  two 
vocational  training  schools  which  graduate  skilled  carpenters, 
masons,  and  electricians,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  able  to  find 
employment  and  thus  remove  themselves  from  the  ration  rolls. 
Many  of  the  40  per  cent  6f  all  refugees  who  live  in  UNRW.\ 
camps  have  auxiliary  earnings  as  seasonal  farm  laborers  or  as 
owners  of  small  shops  or  as  UNRWA  camp  employees;  most 
raise  a  few  vegetables  or  chickens.  These  earnings  are  not, 
however,  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  without  UNRWA  aid. 
Most  refugees  are  trying  slowly  to  better  their  own  lot.  They 
have  been  moderately  successful  in  Lebanon  and  Syria,  where 
they  are  few  in  number.  But  in  Jordan  and  Gaza  their  pressure 
on  the  local  population  and  resources  is  so  great  that  even 
skilled  workers  often  cannot  find  employment. 

Leslie  J.  Carver,  Acting  Director  of  UNRWA,  in  his  report 
to  the  13th  General  Assembly,  states  that  UNRWA’s  mandate 
after  successive  extensions  is  due  to  be  terminated  or  renewed 
on  June  30,  1960.  Mr.  Carver  urges  the  General  Assembly  to 
decide  before  its  1959  sessions  the  means  through  which  it 
wishes  services  to  continue  to  the  Arab  refugees.  He  notes, 
"Even  in  the  most  favorable  political  circumstances,  it  would 
be  years  before  the  refugees  could  become  self-supporting,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  investment  in  economic  development  in  the 
Near  East.” 


Mr.  Carver  describes  the  Agency’s  financial  position  as  “basi¬ 
cally  unsatisfactory.”  Continued  and  increased  financial  sup¬ 
port,  he  says,  is  "as  urgent  as  ever.”  UNRWA’s  budget  for  1959, 
he  states,  estimates  expenditures  totaling  37.5  million  dollars. 

While  the  refugees  remain,  UNRWA,  the  temporary  agency 
set  up  nine  years  ago,  continues  its  program  of  relief,  medical 
care,  and  education.  renee  C.  CRAUDER 

Renee  C.  Crauder  is  the  wife  of  Robert  T.  Crauder,  who  is 
Finance  Officer  for  UNRWA  operations  in  the  Syrian  Region  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  They  and  their  two  children,  members  of 
the  Friends  Meeting  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  live  in  Damascus. 
They  have  lived  in  the  Middle  East  for  nearly  five  years. 


Mother  and  Child — Palestinian  Refugees 


It  is  our  profound  belief  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  desire  peace;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  achieved  through  a  policy  of  military  strength. 
Peace  can  only  be  built  when  men  seek  to  solve  their 
common  problems  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
national  humility.  We  must  act  with  love,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  forgiveness,  even  toward  those  who  are 
called  our  enemies,  trusting  in  God  and  His  Spirit 
working  in  all  men. — Quakers  Speak — Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  (Conservative) 
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The  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  (GA)  is  the  main  deliberative  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  expresses  the  world’s  views  on  the 
work  and  accomplishments  of  all  the  U.N.  organs.  It  is  the 
parent  body  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  economic  and  social 
field,  and  in  the  field  of  dependent  peoples.  It  is  the  main 
forum  for  discussion  in  the  U.N. 

The  purpose  of  the  GA  is  to  formulate  U.N.  policies  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  organs  and  subdivisions. 

Membership  is  composed  of  all  the  member  states  in  the 
U.N.  on  an  equal  basis.  At  the  present  there  are  81  countries 
represented  in  the  GA. 

General  Powers  of  the  GA:  It  may  discuss  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  on  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  with 
one  exception  ...  it  cannot  make  a  recommendation  on  an 
item  which  is  before  the  Security  Council.  The  GA  may  not 
discuss  anything  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  nation. 

The  GA  can  only  make  recommendations;  it  can  “ask,” 
“request,”  “recommend.”  The  GA  has  no  enforcement  powers. 
It  is  up  to  the  individual  governments  to  carry  out  the  GA's 
recommendations  in  good  faith. 

Specific  Functions:  The  GA  may  consider  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  maintaining  peace  and  security,  including  disarma¬ 
ment.  It  may  also  discuss  and  make  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  settlement  of  any  dispute  brought  before  it 
(provided  that  the  matter  is  not  before  the  Security  Council). 
It  should  be  remembered,  though,  that  the  Security  Council 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace.  The 
Security  Council  reports  to  the  GA,  but  the  GA  cannot  over¬ 
ride  or  change  a  decision  of  the  Council.  The  GA  merely 
“takes  note”  of  the  report  of  the  Council. 

In  any  instance  where  enforcement  action  (sanctions,  armed 
forces,  etc.)  is  being  considered  to  stop  aggression  or  deal  with 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the 
Security  Council.  In  the  event  that  the  Security  Council  cannot 
reach  a  decision,  then  the  matter  may  be  taken  to  the  Assembly. 

All  work  in  the  economic  and  social  field  goes  to  the  GA  for 
a  final  vote.  It  may  approve,  reject,  or  amend  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  it  gives  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Council  concerning  its  work. 

All  questions  concerning  dependent  peoples  goes  to  the 
GA  for  final  vote.  The  GA  discusses  and  votes  on  the  reports 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Committee  on  Information 
from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  It  gives  instructions  to 
these  two  bodies  concerning  their  work. 

The  GA  has  the  final  vote  on  the  appointment  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  after  a  recommendation  has  been  given  by  the 
Security  Council.  As  head  of  the  Secretariat,  the  Secretary 
General  is  responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  the  organization 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  Secretariat. 

The  GA  votes  on  the  budget  and  determines  the  amount 
each  nation  shall  contribute. 


The  GA  has  the  final  vote  on  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  U.N.,  after  the  Security  Council  has  made  the 
recommendation. 

The  GA  elects  the  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Councils. 

Along  with  the  Security  Council,  the  GA  elects  judges  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Meetings:  The  GA  holds  one  session  a  year  .  .  .  usually 
convening  the  third  Tuesday  of  September  and  lasting  ten  to 
twelve  weeks. 

The  GA  may  be  called  into  special  session  within  24  hours 
at  the  request  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council  or 
a  majority  of  U.N.  member  states. 

Organization  within  the  GA:  Because  the  Assembly  has 
such  broad  responsibilities,  and  so  much  ground  to  cover  in  a 
short  time,  it  has  established  a  number  of  Committees  to 
expedite  the  work  of  each  session. 

The  Steering  Committee  (or  General  Committee)  has  the 
task  of  “steering”  the  work  of  the  GA.  The  proposed  agenda 
items  (usually  around  70)  are  discussed  by  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  will  recommend  to  the  full  GA  which  items  should 
be  included  on  its  agenda  and  which  should  not.  It  will  assign 
these  items  to  the  GA's  seven  main  committees.  The  GA,  how¬ 
ever,  may  override  recommendations  of  its  Steering  Committee. 

The  Steering  Committee  is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
GA:  the  President,  13  Vice  Presidents,  and  seven  main  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen. 

The  Assembly  divides  up  its  agenda  among  seven  main 
committees  for  preliminary  debate  and  vote.  Each  committee 
has  specific  subject  matter  as  its  concern: 

First  Committee  —  Political  and  Security  agenda  items 

Special  Political  Committee  —  Additional  Political  items 

Second  Committee  —  Economic  and  Financial  items 

Third  Committee  —  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  items 

Fourth  Committee  —  Trusteeship  items 

Fifth  Committee  —  Administrative  and  Budgetary  items 

Sixth  Committee  —  Legal  items 

Each  U.N.  member  state  is  represented  on  each  of  the  seven 
main  committees.  The  committees  engage  in  full  debate  on 
each  item  assigned  to  them  and  vote  on  what,  if  any,  action 
should  be  taken.  Voting  is  by  simple  majority.  Committee 
recommendations  are  not  final.  Each  Committee  resolution 
must  come  to  the  GA's  plenary  session  for  a  final  vote  of  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

Plenary  sessions  are  meetings  of  the  full  GA  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall.  They  are  held  for  the  more  formal  part  of  the 
GA's  work,  such  as  formal  statements  of  policy  (general  debate) 
by  the  heads  of  the  delegations,  election  of  nations  to  Councils, 
and  a  final  vote  on  all  Assembly  items  coming  from  the  main 
committees. 

Voting  in  committee  is  by  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting.  In  plenary  sessions,  voting  on  important  matters 
is  by  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  An 
absence  or  abstention  does  not  count  as  a  vote. 


NEWS  of  the  U.N.  is  issued  four  times  a  year.  Editors:  Gladys  M.  Bradley,  Nora  B.  Comelissen,  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  and 
Jean  S.  Picker.  Art  Editor,  Gaston  Sudaka. 
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Friends  snd  Their  Friends  soaauon.  vice  Presidents  are  Stanley  Hamilton,  Richmond, 


This  notice  will  inform  our  readers  of  the  change  of  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  Friends  Journal,  beginning  January  1, 
1959.  The  annual  subscription  rate  will  be  |5.00  per  year  ($5.50 
for  foreign  subscriptions),  and  $2.75  for  six  months.  This  deci¬ 
sion  has  become  necessary  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  printing, 
labor,  and  postage.  The  new  subscription  rate  of  $5.00  per  year 
is  still  considerably  lower  than  our  actual  production  cost.  Indi¬ 
vidual  contributions  and  those  donated  by  groups  of  Friends, 
and  especially  the  annual  contributions  given  by  the  Friends 
Journal  Associates,  carry  the  burden  of  our  inevitable  deficit. 

We  are  appealing  to  our  readers  to  join  the  Associates,  to 
whom  we  also  are  addressing  an  urgent  appeal  to  consider 
increasing  their  annual  contributions.  For  25  years  or  more  the 
minimum  contribution  of  the  Associates  and  Contributors  has 
been  $5.00.  Yet  printing  expense  alone  rose  fourfold  during 
this  period,  while  our  subscription  rate  has  not  even  doubled. 
We  hope  that  the  Associates  can  in  general  increase  their  con¬ 
tributions  so  that  we  may  count  on  $7.00  to  $10.00  from  most 
of  our  supporters. 

At  this  moment  those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  Friends  Journal  are  anxious  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  all  who  are 
giving  us  their  support  in  these  critical  times. 

“Country  Life  in  an  Industrial  Society”  is  the  theme  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Life  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  December  12,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  Professor  Troy  Cauley,  Economist  of  Indiana 
University,  will  be  the  featured  speaker.  His  topic  will  be 
“The  Economic  Position  of  the  Family  Farm  and  its  Relation 
to  the  Community.”  A  symposium  of  three  college  presidents 
will  discuss  “The  Church  College  and  the  Values  of  the  Rural 
Community.”  Participating  will  be  Presidents  Landrum  Bol¬ 
ling,  Earlham  College;  A.  Blair  Helman,  Manchester  College; 
and  Paul  Minninger,  Goshen  College. 

The  Rural  Life  Association,  supported  by  Brethren,  Men- 
nonites,  Quakers,  and  other  interested  friends,  has  recently 
moved  its  headquarters  from  Quaker  Hill,  Richmond,  Indi¬ 
ana,  where  it  was  founded  in  1942,  to  Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Indiana,  according  to  its  national  presi¬ 
dent,  Rufus  B.  King,  who  resides  at  Elgin,  Illinois. 

The  Rural  Life  Association  has  as  its  purpose  the  lifting 
up  of  the  values  of  rural  living  with  particular  reference  to 
the  family-size  farm.  Largely  supported  by  historic-|>eace- 
church  members,  it  depends  upon  voluntary  gifts  for  its  pro¬ 
gram.  Rural  concerns  are  lifted  up  through  periodic  insti¬ 
tutes,  counseling  on  rural  affairs,  a  placement  service,  a  re¬ 
source  library  on  rural  and  farm  subjects,  periodic  publication 
of  the  Rural  Mailbox,  a  speakers’  bureau,  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  medical  students  committed  to  rural  service,  and 
various  articles  on  rural  subjects  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  30-member  Board  of  Directors  representing  many  related 
churches  and  institutions  steers  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Av 


Ind.,  a  Friend,  who  served  as  the  first  Executive  Secretary 
for  twelve  years,  and  C.  Franklin  Bishop,  a  Mennonite,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agriculture  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Katharine  Petersen,  a  Friend  in  Hannover,  Germany,  has 
been  awarded  the  O.B.E.  in  recognition  of  her  services  to 
British  cultural  interests  in  Germany  over  many  years,  and 
of  her  work  to  further  the  cause  of  Anglo-German  friendship 
and  cooperation.  Katharine  Petersen  is  a  member  of  Germany 
Yearly  Meeting  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Friends 
School  in  Ommen,  The  Netherlands. 

In  response  to  continuing  demand  from  theological  semi¬ 
naries,  ministers,  and  others,  a  new  printing  has  been  made 
of  the  40-page  pamphlet  The  Christian  Conscience  and  War, 
which  was  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  a  commission  of  theolo¬ 
gians  and  religious  leaders  ap{>ointed  by  the  Church  Peace 
Mission.  The  pamphlet  undertakes  to  present  the  pacifist 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  light  of  the  contemporary 
religious  and  political  crisis.  It  does  so  in  an  irenic  and 
objective  spirit,  asserting  that  “both  pacifists  and  nonpacifists, 
the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  church  as  a  whole — the  ecu¬ 
menical  church — need  to  tackle  anew  and  together  this  task 
of  making  the  wisdom  and  energies  of  the  Spirit  potent  in 
the  temporal  order.”  Orders  for  The  Christian  Conscience 
and  War  (25  cents  per  copy;  discounts  for  quantity  orders) 
should  be  sent  to  Fellowship  Publications,  Box  271,  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  McDonald,  Pendle  Hill  student  from  1946-48  and 
again  in  1951-53,  has  asked  that  we  print  his  present  address: 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina.. 


The  Gift  of  Lasting  Appreciation 

A  gift  subscription  to  Friends  Journal  comes  to 
your  relatives  and  friends  every  week  during  the 
coming  year.  Week  after  week  they  will  be  re¬ 
minded  of  your  thoughtful  discrimination  in  select- 
ing  it. 

Write  us  now  so  that  the  subscriptions  can  start 
promptly  with  the  first  issue  in  January. 

By  the  way:  Gift  subscriptions,  like  all  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  1959,  cost  only  $4.50  if  ordered  before 
December  31,  1958.  The  subscription  rate  for  re¬ 
newals  will  be  $5.00,  beginning  January,  1959.  A 
gift  subscription  to  Friends  Journal  is  not  only 
good  taste;  it  is  also  good  economy. 
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The  AFSC  representative  in  Rome,  Louise  Wood,  has  re¬ 
cently  informed  us  that  the  small  Meeting  of  Friends  and 
friends  of  Friends  in  Rome  has  now  found  what  might  be  a 
permanent  meeting  place.  The  American  Church  has  offered 
the  group  the  use  of  a  very  pleasant  room  at  58,  via  Napoli, 
the  street  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  American  Church. 
Any  person  wishing  to  meet  with  this  group  of  Friends  should 
enter  No.  58,  go  up  one  and  a  half  flights  of  steps  and  enter 
the  room  immediately  opposite.  Meeting  will  start  at  10  a.m. 
Friends  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  are  cordially  invited 
to  meet  with  this  group. 


British  statesman  Earl  Attlee,  better  known  in  this  country 
as  Clement  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  postwar  years,  will  appear  as  guest  lecturer  at  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  on  February  28,  1959. 


Wilbur  (Bill)  Kelsey  was  scheduled  to  assume  in  October 
the  directorship  of  the  Mercer  Street  Center,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
In  its  September  Newsletter,  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  says:  “Bill  has  been  most  recently  Field  Director  for  the 
Roxbury  Work  Camps  which  were  sponsored  by  the  Young 
Friends  group  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Meeting  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  This  project  was  located 
in  a  suburb  of  Boston  with  many  problems  similar  to  those  in 
the  Mercer  Street-Jackson  Street  area.  Also  interesting  to 
Friends  is  his  work  with  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty.  .  .  .  Bill’s  arrival  will  enable 
the  Center  to  begin  regular  operations.” 

From  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers*  Fund's 
Annual  Report  for  1957-1958 
Whether  it  was  to  take  a  refresher  course  or  to  complete 
work  for  a  master’s  degree,  to  venture  into  teaching  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  to  fulfill  requirements  for  certification, 
or  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  special  field  in  which  he  was 
teaching,  all  the  1957-58  recipients  reported  definite  gains. 

The  Fund  was  able  to  make  grants  to  31  of  the  32  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  fiscal  year.  These  grants  were  made  to  13  men  and 
18  women;  four  men  and  13  women  attended  summer  school, 
nine  men  and  four  women  did  part-time  study  while  teaching, 
and  one  woman  received  a  grant  to  cover  board  and  lodging 
while  she  was  doing  practice  teaching.  The  institutions  at¬ 
tended  included  Berlitz  School  of  Language,  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege — Spanish  School,  Millersville  State  Teachers  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  Temple  University,  including  Tyler 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Chester  State  Teachers  College. 

When  T.  Wistar  Brown  was  in  his  80’s,  he  gave  sums  of 
money  (in  1912,  1914,  and  1915)  to  Asa  S.  Wing  to  establish  a 
fund  “to  encourage  young  Friends  by  some  pecuniary  aid  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  teachers  and  instructors  and  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  needful  instruction  and  cultivation  to  qualify 
them  for  their  chosen  profession.”  Asa  S.  Wing  himself  was 


named  as  the  original  Trustee  and  was  asked  to  select  two 
others.  At  the  death  of  T.  Wistar  Brown  on  April  16,  1916, 
Asa  S.  Wing  chose  Morris  E.  Leeds  and  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd, 
and  the  Fund  began  to  operate  with  the  first  meeting  on  May 
12,  1916.  The  first  appropriations  were  made  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  Since  that  time  the  Trustees  have  received  more  than 
2,550  applications  and  have  made  grants  to  most  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Edward  W.  Marshall  succeeded  Asa  S.  Wing  as  Trustee; 
Esther  Linton  Duke  and  later  Alice  H.  Darnell  succeeded  Anna 
Rhoads  Ladd;  and  Paul  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  succeeded  Morris  E. 
Leeds.  On  January  20,  1958,  Edward  W.  Marshall  tendered  his 
resignation  because  of  his  failing  health.  He  has  given  de¬ 
voted  service  since  early  in  1932,  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret 
that  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Henry  Scattergood,  Principal 
of  Germantown  Friends  School,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place 
as  one  of  the  three  Trustees. 

The  Friends  Council  on  Education  has  this  year  started  a 
Teacher  Training  Program,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prepare 
Liberal  Arts  graduates  for  their  chosen  profession  of  teaching. 
The  Trustees  have  agreed  to  consider  applications  from  per¬ 
sons  who  are  participating  in  this  program  and  meet  the ‘re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Trust.  Applications  for  such  grants  should 
be  made  in  the  usual  way  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
Fund,  Helen  G.  Beale,  16  North  Highland  Avenue,  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida. 

Alice  H.  Darnell, 

Paul  W.  Brown,  Jr., 

Henry  Scattergood,  Trustees 

BIRTH 

SINCLAIRE — On  November  16,  to  Harry  A.  and  Eleanor  Edge- 
comb  Sinclaire,  a  daughter,  Stacy  Bingham  Sinclaire.  She,  her 
parents,  and  two  brothers  are  members  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  Meeting. 
Her  paternal  grandparents,  J.  Kennedy  and  Louise  Andrews  Sin¬ 
claire,  are  members  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Meeting. 

MARRIAGE 

HASBROUCK-ROBERTS — On  November  22,  in  Woodstown 
Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Anne  Roberts,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Elmer  F.  Roberts  and  the  late  Elmer  F.  Roberts,  and  Mahlon 
Clark  Hasbrouck,  son  of  Anna  G.  Hasbrouck  and  the  late  Harold 
S.  Hasbrouck.  The  groom  is  a  member  of  Woodstown  Meeting, 
N.  J.  The  couple  will  reside  temporarily  in  Sewell,  N.  J.,  before 
taking  up  residence  at  37  Bowen  Avenue,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

DEATHS 

MORRIS — On  November  19,  Anna  R.  B.  Morris  of  Glenolden, 
Pa.,  wife  of  G.  Winsor  Morris  and  only  daughter  of  Averala  C. 
Baily.  Anna  Morris,  a  member  of  West  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  was  a  teacher  in  Delaware  County  and  taught  until  the  day 
before  her  death. 

STEERE — On  September  21,  Jonathan  M.  Steere  of  Haverford, 
Pa.  Jonathan  Steere  was  a  member  of  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  for  63  years  and  took  an  active  part  in  Friends  work. 
Surviving  are  two  sons,  Jonathan  M.  Steere,  Jr.,  and  David  T.  Steere, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Albert  Harris  Wilson 
(1872-1958) 

Albert  Wilson  exemplified  in  word  and  deed  his  dedicated  love 
for  his  fellow  men.  That  Haverford  College  students  dedicated 
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their  Class  Record  to  him  on  five  separate  occasions;  that  his 
honorary  L.H.D.  recognized  how  far  his  classroom  teaching  had 
gone  beyond  subject  matter  into  the  rarer  realms  of  Christian  love; 
that  his  ministry  was  greatly  desired  by  both  those  who  rejoiced 
and  those  who  sorrowed, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  grace  and  of  the  love  in 
which  he  was  universally  held  by  Haverford  College  and  Haverford 
Meeting,  Pa.,  who  knew  him  b»t  and  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
best. 

Recorded  as  Minister  in  1942,  Albert,  especially  after  the  death 
of  Rufus  Jones,  carried  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  the  ministry. 
He  drew  from  a  passage  of  I  Corinthians  13  the  inspiration  for 
his  life.  He  died  September  22,  1958,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

DECEMBER 

7 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Millville,  Pa.  Meeting 
for  worship,  10  a.m.;  at  11  a.m.,  Eleanor  Rappert  of  the  Extension 
Committee  on  Education  will  speak;  lunch  following  the  address; 
business  session,  1:30  p.m. 

7 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Leon  T.  Stem,  “Religious  Enthusiasts 
of  the  Past." 


7 — Frankford  Fomm,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia,  3 
p.m.:  Albert  Bigelow,  Captain  of  the  ship  Golden  Rule. 

7 — Open  House,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.,  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the 
Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City.  About  4:15 
p.m.,  Dorothy  Browne  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Living  in 
Bermuda."  All  are  cordially  invited. 

7 — Fomm  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  3:30 
p.m.:  J.  Saunders  Redding,  Professor  of  Creative  Literature  and 
Head  of  the  English  Department  at  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia, 
“Color  and  Western  Propaganda.”  Moderator,  Richmond  P,  Miller. 

9 — Public  Meeting  at  Fifteenth  Street  Meeting  House,  221  East 
15th  Street,  New  York  City,  8  p.m.,  sponsored  by  the  Peace  and 
Service  Committee  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation:  Douglas  V.  Steere,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  at  Haverford  College,  author,  and  world  traveler, 
“The  Personal  Factor  in  the  Reconciliation  of  Conflict." 

13 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  p.m. 

14 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Leon  T.  Stem,  “Religious  Enthusiasts 
Today.” 

14 — Conference  Class  at  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  10 
a.m.:  James  F.  Walker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation. 

14 — Lecture  at  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  Meeting,  on  East  Quaker 
Road  (Route  20A),  4  p.m.:  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  former  Professor 
of  the  New  Testament,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  “Relevance  of 
Jesus’  Teaching  for  Our  Generation.” 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PHOBVIX — Meeting  for  worsnip,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 


ARKANSAS 

LZTTXiB  BOCX — Meeting,  First-day,  9:30 
a.m..  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

CIiABBMOXT — Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

ItA.  JOB&A — Meeting.  11  sum.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7459. 

PABO  AXmTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave. ;  DA  6-1369. 

PABABBBA — 626  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAB  PBABCXSOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBBTBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk.  SU  0-1790. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKnrOTOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  0  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

OAXBBBTZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAOXBOBVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  a.m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

wraasT — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 


OBXiABDO-WlBTEB  PABK— Meeting,  11 

a.m.,  316  JB.  Marks  St..  Orlando;  MI  7-3026. 

BAUK  BBAOK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

BT.  PBTBBBBiraa — ^First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  180  19th  Avenue  S.  E. 


INDIANA 

BVABSVIUB— Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-6171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 

PORT  WATBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  825  W, 
Wayne.  Call  Beatrice  Wehmeyer,  E-1372. 


KENTUCKY 

BOUZSVTIiXiB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  First  St.;  phone  TW  6-7110. 


MARYLAND 

BABST  BPBXBa  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  Spring  4-6806. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBRmclB — Meeting,  Sunday,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 

ABB  ARBOR — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10  Am. 
and  11:30  a.m.;  Sunday  School  at  10  a.m. 

DBTROXT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  Am.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
WinonA  TExas  4-9138  evenings. 


BALBlfABOO  —  Meeting  for  worship.  10 
a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1764. 


MINNESOTA 

KXBBBAPOXiIS  —  Church  Street,  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:16  a.m..  University 
Y.M.C.A..  FB  5-0272. 

XZBBBAFOUS— Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  Am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9676. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBABTIO  Cnrr— Meeting  for  worship. 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVBR — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  Am.,  (Quaker  C%urch  Road. 

MABABQVAB— First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meetli^,  11:16  Am.,  route  86  at  Manas- 
quan  (Tircle.  Walter  Longstreet.  Clerk. 

lIOBTCIiAIB — 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  Am.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  Am.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  YORK 

AXiBABT — ^Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  Am.,  YMCA,  423  State  St.;  Albany  3-6242. 

BXTTBAZiO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  Am.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

BOBO  ZBBABll — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TORX — Meetings  for  worship.  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  3:30  p.m.)  Tele¬ 
phone  GRamercy  3-8018  about  First-day 
schools,  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 
Manhattan:  at  221  East  15th  Street;  and 
at  Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor,  River¬ 
side  Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:3()  p.m. 
Brooklyn:  at  110  Scherraerhom  Street: 
and  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  Avenues. 

Blushing:  at  187-16  Northern  Boulevard. 
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BCAJUIDA&X — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  Frances  Conipter, 
17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

■TBACUU — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CZirCZWATX  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:30  a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  TR  1-4984. 

CIiBTBIiAWZ) — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOZiBDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jeftereon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUHinirOB  CREEK — At  Fishertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HARRIBBCRO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Z«AB0ABTEB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IH  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PHZZJIDEZiPEXA  — Meetings,  10:30  a.m.. 
unless  specified;  telephone  IX)  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:16  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PXTTBBUROK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,'  1363  Shady  Avenue. 

BEADIBO’  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

BTATE  COLLEOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 


PVERTO  RICO 

BAB  JTTAB  —  Meeting,  second  and  last 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Evangelical  Seminary  in 
Rio  Piedras.  Visitors  may  call  6-0560. 


TENNESSEE 

MElfFHIB — Meeting,  Sunday.  9:80  Am. 
Clerk,  Elsther  McCandless,  JA  6-6706. 

BABHVZUE — Meeting  for  worship.  10:80 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CT 
8-3747. 


TEXAS 

AUBTZB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  407 
W.  27th  St.  Clerk,  John  Barrow.  GR  2-6622. 

DAZiLAB — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religious  Dept., 
S.M.U.;  EM  8-0295. 

XOT7BTOB  —  Live  Oak  BYiends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  Am.,  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

SAZ^T  UtKB  CZTT— Meeting  for  worship, 
SundayA  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CEBARBROOB— Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  Housa  First-days  at 
10:15  Am.;  First-day  school  at  H  a.m. 

EZBOOEB— Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am., 
First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WZBCKEBTBR  — Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

BEATTEB  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9988. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT  IN  COUNTRY  HOME,  pleas¬ 
ant  room,  large  closets,  private  bath,  also 
garage.  Baltimore  Pike,  LimA  Pa.,  be¬ 
tween  Middletown  and  Pennell  Roads.  Call 
LOwell  6-0775.  Seven  to  ten  minutes  from 
Media,  Pa.  , 


AT  THE  ONLY  HOTEL  in  Philadelphia 
belonging  to  Friends:  a  three-acre  garden; 
comfortable  rooms  and  tempting  meals  for 
transient  or  permanent  guests.  Call  Arch 
Street  Centre,  MArket  7-2025. 


MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTER. 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodations.  Re¬ 
servations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.F.  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 


WANTED 


APPLICANTS  BEING  ACCEPTED  for 
Senior  Counselor  position.  Applicants 
should  be  over  19  years  of  age  and  have 
had  camping  and  canoeing  experience. 
George  P.  Darrow,  Director,  Oakwood 
School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  HOUSEKEEPER  to 
live  with  Quaker  couple  in  late  sixties 
and  help  as  needed  in  care  of  husband. 
Nice  home  close  to  P.R.R.  in  Moylan,  Pa. 
Please  write  Box  W76,  Friends  Journal. 


APARTMENT  FOR  RENT 

In  Backs  County,  Pa  One  or  two  adults  to 
enjoy  a  new  three-room  apartment.  Sec¬ 
ond  Boor,  private  entrance,  nice  outlook. 
Near  good  store  and  Friends  Meeting,  on 
State  Highway.  Living  room,  bedroom, 
kitchen,  closets,  storage,  garage  available. 
Beulah  E.  Atkinson,  R.  D.  2,  Newtown,  Pa 


For  Safe 

HEAVY  SAFE 

30"  high  x  24"  deep  x  27"  wide. 
Prico  $15.00 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  CHERRY  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. -Phono:  Rl  6-7669 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Excbaagc 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
Represenrstive 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Chsstnot  Siraals,  PMIodolpfcio  7,  Po. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
S  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  ConRdence 
Since  1868 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  EUngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  per  tonal  tupervition  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  tho  Mooting  Houso 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORumarcy  5-9193 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  tho 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  appointmonta  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WEIsh  Valley  4-7118  after  8  p.m. 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Mooting. 
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A  Welcome  Gift 
for  Young  People 

Sponsored  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting 

THE  FRIENDLY  STORY  CAR¬ 
AVAN  is  a  book  of  forty-one 
stories  of  adventure  and  imagina¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  simple  virtues 
of  right  living.  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  in  her  introduction, 
wrote:  . .  We  long  for  proof  to 

give  our  children  that  their  older 
generation  has  not  brought  them 
into  a  world  which  is  helpless 
before  wrong-doing.  And  here, 
ready  to  our  need,  are  .  .  .  these 
simply  told  stories  of  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil  in  actual  human 
lives.”  $3-00 

THE  FRIENDLY 
STORY  CARAVAN 

L  Collected  and  edited  I 

by  Anna  Pettit  Broomell  I 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  I 

Philadelphia  and  New  York 

Give  yourself  and  others: 

The  Map  Within  the  Mind 

A  Book  of  Inward  Poems 
by  Gerhard  Friedrich 

New  York,  Exposition  Press . S2.50 

In  Pursuit  of  Moby  Dick 

A  Quaker  Analysis  of  Melville's  Masterpiece 
by  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Wallingford,  Pa.,  Pendle  Hill _ 35  cents 

ORDER  NOW  from  Friends  Book  Store, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


ResIderKe  Telephone 
PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1318  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypocker  5-2800 


An  ideal  Christmas  gift  in  a  magnificent 
package  —  its  beautiful  cover. 

ONE  PEARL  OF 
GREAT  PRICE 

The  story  of  what  might  have  happened  to  the  rich 
young  ruler  after  he  turned  away  from  Jesus: 
lovers  you  can  respect,  who,  before  the  climax  of 
the  book  during  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Roman  legions,  discover,  in  the  (now  almost 
forgotten)  religion  of  the  first  Christians,  the 
secret  of  conjugal  love  and  the  answer  to  the 
mystery  of  life. 

—A  NOVEL  BY  W.  F.  LTJDER,  A  FRIEND— 
A  beautiful  book  of  1100  pages  you  will  treasure 
forever,  it  makes  an  ideal  gift  for  any  occasion. 
Only  $4.84,  at  your  bookseller,  or  postpaid  from 

FARNSWORTH  BOOKS.  112  WETHERBEE,  BOSTON  51,  MASS. 


THE  SHEPHERD  WHO  HISSED  THE  HANGER  « 

A  Christmas  story  by  Rufus  M.  Jones 

A  NEW  PRINTING  OF  THIS  2S-PAGE 
CHRISTMAS  CLASSIC 

Paper  binding  —  with  envelope  —  50c 

FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 
302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
_  MArket  7-3576  _ 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preeeding  the  date  of  issue. 


All  of  US  are,  nowand  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


Quaker  Date  Book 

QUAKER  MEETINGS  AND  CONCERNS 

An  Engagement  Calendar  for  1959  —  Illustrations  of  Meetings  in 
the  United  States  and  Six  Foreign  Countries 

Compiled  by  Friends 

Order  your  copy  through  your  Meeting  or  Quaker  bookstore 

Colonial  Publishing,  Inc.,  4  Mt.  Vernon  Square,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


I  The  Best  Gift  Comes  All  Year  Long 

FRIENDS 
J  OV  RISl  AL 

Six  months  ....  $2.50 
One  year . $4.50 

For  All  Orders  Received  before  December  31,  1958 

After  that  dote  the  cost  will  be 

Six  months,  $2.75;  one  year,  $5.00 


COI 


MlfOat 


HECKER  &  CO. 

M0mbtrs  of  New  York  Stock  Excbenge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  StrMti 
Philad.lphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  V.EE«  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


A  cMprebeishre,  ip-ta-date  cmrage  at  the 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  mannfMtnring  companies  sabjeet  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATIOH  OF  CORPORATIOHS 
IN  PENHSYLVAMIA 

\>1  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  A  Montgomerjr 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax.  franchise 
tax,  keynoting  every  important  change 
made  therein,  including  pertinent  court 
decisions  up  to  January  1,  1968. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

TKB  X.BOA&  XVTBZ^^XOBHOBB 
10  Boiitli  STtli  Street 
■Vergreen  6-1535 

Cloth  bound  Price  $8.09  (plus  9e  tax) 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  pro* 
grams  of  the  highest  academic  standards, 
designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  under* 
standing  of  human  relations  problems  at 
the  local,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and 
Indian  reservations,  students  get  first* 
hand  insight  into  intercultural  and  inter* 
national  problems,  make  supervised,  on* 
the*spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given. 
All  graduates  have  been  accepted  by  lead* 
ing  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campus  in  Ari* 
zona’s  beautiful,  red*rock  country,  near 
Grand  Canyon  and  other  natur^  won* 
ders.  High  altitude,  dry,  sunny  climate. 
Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  arcb* 
ery.  Grades  9*12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101, 

SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


FRl£NDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four-year  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
Colege  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Feniided  in  1846  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
our  lehool  continnM  to  emphasise 
Integrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  edaeation 
through  eoneem  for  the  indlridnai  studenL 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  25  miles  of  New  York  provides  a 
well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EksUbllshed  1688 
Coeducational  Day  Schotd 
Kindergarten  through  Ttcelfth  Grade 

While  college  preparation  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each 
student  to  develop  as  an  individual. 
Spiritual  values  and  Quaker  principles 
are  emphasized.  Central  location  pro¬ 
vides  many  educational  resources  and 
easy  access  from  the  suburbs.  Friends 
Interested  in  a  sound  academic  program 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


The  Sidwell  Friends  School 

Started  hy  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidtoell,  Principal,  1883~1936 

This  co-educatlonal  day  school  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  stresses  good  will,  integrity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  colleges  best  suited  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
1936  with  a  majority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  and  Frank  E.  Elster  News 
Agencies,  N.  W.  Corner  13th  and  Market  Streets  and  1226 
Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  tbe  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  tbe  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

It  believes  that  the  individual  should  share  responsibility  in  and  for  the 
group  and  should  try  by  democratic  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  larger 
social  units  both  within  and  beyond  the  school. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

OAKWOOD  Quaker  Boarding  SCHOOL 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal 


GEORGE  A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 

BOARDING  SCHOOLi  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 

Applications  for  1959-60  are  now  being  processed.  Special  consid¬ 
eration  for  children  of  Friends  will  be  given  if  applications  are  filed 
by  January  1st. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bndts  County,  Pennslvania 


SCHOOL 


THK  LCOAl.  INTBULIOKNCBRi 


